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universal character and making them suitable to the whole dying Roman 
world, kept the name. The conquering Goths made themselves a hero- 
worship, such as suited them, but accepted the terms together with the 
splendid rituals of the Roman religion. So the Reformation was really 
a new thing, and the answer thereto of Rome, the teachings of Loyola, 
Paracelsus Telesius, and others, was a new religion under the old name, 
to suit new days. 

A weak feature of the book, and a serious one, as it seems to me, is 
the reference, occurring on the second page, and repeated on most that 
follow, to necessity, natural law, without, in almost all cases, any attempt 
to formulate the law, or to suggest the principles on which the necessity 
rests. The author seems to mean little, if anything, more than that in 
what has come to pass may be found some causal connection between its 
elements. Thus (p. 71) we read that Paul's Christianity, with its cry 
of ' weapons down,' was an appearance as necessary as the phenomena of 
nature; and that the same is true of Muhammed's religion. Again, it is 
insisted that it was quite according to natural laws that the Germans 
should succeed the Romans with different manners and culture, and 
with an outlook towards a higher future. Even Erigena's philosophy is 
a thing one could predict if the conditions were known. Such state- 
ments seem valueless without further explanation. Quite out of place, 
too, in view of the author's contention against Herbert Spencer's pre- 
supposition of progress in history, and against presuppositions of all 
kinds, is his statement that the preceding nations were mere 'Hiilf- 
momente ' towards the development of the German people. 

The treatment of the age of the Reformation, especially the classifica- 
tion of the philosophies of that period, seems to me novel and interesting. 
The author has a wonderful power of grouping facts, of dividing history 
into periods and marking the chief movements in each — a power that 
makes his table of contents and the introductory chapters of each period 
well worth reading. Though one gets the impression that sharp criticism, 
such as his first volume received, is an atmosphere the author rather enjoys, 
one can not doubt that the work is one of conviction, as well as of great 
and extended, if not minute, research. 

Percy Hughes. 

Columbia University. 

I. TJeber Dunkeladaptation. H. Piper. Zeitsch. f. Psych, u. Physiol, d. 
Sinnesorgane, 1903, Bd. 31. 

II. TJeber die Abhangheit des Reizwertes leuchtender Objehte von ihrer 
Pldchen bezw. Winkelgrosse. H. Piper. Ibid., 1903, Bd. 32. 

III. TJeber das Helliglceitsverhaltnis monokular und binohular ausgelbster 
Lichtempfindungen. H. Piper. Ibid., 1903, Bd. 32. 

The course of adaptation to darkness, in a human eye previously ex- 
posed for a quarter-hour or more to diffused sunlight out of doors, is as 
follows: it is slow for the first eight to ten minutes, rapid for about 
twenty minutes, slow again for an hour or an hour and a half, and then 
very slow indeed until at the end of about ten hours the process is com- 
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plete. Different persons show two types of adaptation — one rapid and 
extended, the other slower and less extended. These two types of eyes 
do not, as Tschermak suspects, coincide with the normal and abnormal 
types of tri-chromatic eye (Donders, Rayleigh Konig and von Kries), 
nor yet with any classes of color-blind eye. The increase in sensibility 
due to adaptation, the adaptation range, varies after one hour of adapta- 
tion from 2,000 to 5,500 in different persons (that is the threshold 
stimulus after adaptation is 1/2000, etc., as intense as before adaptation). 
This is about twice as great at the end of ten hours. 

Before adaptation the threshold is the same whether one or both eyes 
are used, but after adaptation the binocular threshold is one half as 
intense as the monocular. That is, after adaptation but not before it, 
binocular stimuli are summed. Correspondingly the range of adapta- 
tion is twice as great when both eyes are used. (The range given above 
is binocular). " The adaptation of each eye is accomplished entirely 
independently of that of the other." 

II. " The stimulus value of an object for the periphery of the adapted 
retina depends not merely on its intensity, but also unmistakably on the 
area of its retinal image, while on the other hand the light sensation from 
the periphery of the unadapted retina depends almost wholly on changes 
of the light's intensity and as good as not at all on changes in its area." 
The range of adaptation is therefore greater the larger the retinal image 
which is used in the observation. 

III. This paper goes at greater length into the fact observed in I., 
that although for the unadapted eyes light stimuli are not summed, they 
are summed when the eyes are adapted. The earlier conclusion is con- 
firmed, and an interesting discussion given of the connection between this 
phenomenon and Fechner's paradox. 

Besides giving a host of interesting details too minute to be men- 
tioned here, these papers supersede the earlier, less careful and by no 
means consonant work on the process of adaptation by Aubert, Charpen- 
tier and Treitel : and establish the important point that binocular, and ad- 
jacent monocular, stimulations are added in dark vision, but almost or 
quite not all in daylight vision. These facts seem indeed to point to ' a 
thoroughgoing independence of the apparatus for adapted vision from 
the daylight and color apparatus, and a considerable difference between 
them ' ; this quite in line with the observations and speculations of von 
Kries, Nagel, et cetera. The matter of adaptations is so closely involved 
in all work on optics that no one experimenting in that field can afford 
to neglect these discoveries of Piper. 

Edwin B. Holt. 
Harvard University. 
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AECHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. August, 
1904. Band X., Heft 3. Das Problem der Aussenwelt (pp. 269-313): 
V. Kraft. - The purpose here is to make the question clear. The two fun- 



